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a 24-hour period, and more than sixty such contacts during this in-
terval are by no means unknown. Sometimes a child will be fed
three times within fifteen minutes. This is doubtless partly because
the mother's supply of milk decreases, and the child sucks only for
a short time and does not get much nourishment at any one attempt.
Particularly if the mother is undernourished or in indifferent health,
the baby will suck fiercely, struggle, and give other evidences of lack
of complete satisfaction. An increasing number of Navaho mothers
now use a bottle after the first few months for supplementary feed-
ings or as a complete substitute for the breast.
In the later months nursing comes to have secondary or symbolic
values. The child gets attention and often obtains freedom from its
cradle-prison which gives it a chance to move more freely.
Whether or not the child is taken out of the cradle for nursing
depends upon the immediate situation and the mother's personal
preference, but the tendency is for older babies to be removed more
frequently than younger ones. If the child is in the cradle, a common
practice is to lay the board across the lap and let the child turn its
head to nurse. When the child is free, it commonly lies on the moth-
er's lap supported by her arm. Older nurslings may suckle standing
in front of a kneeling or sitting mother. For infants the mother will
often hold the nipple in position between her fingers. Later she will
merely pull up her blouse or let the nurser do it and put her hand
against its back. Breasts are regularly alternated. Children are very
commonly put to sleep by nursing. In this case the mother will lie
on one side facing the child and will gently pat him as he nurses.
She remains beside him until he falls asleep.
ACQUIRING MOTOR SKILLS
Although fastened within the cradle during part of their waking
hours each day, children of The People nevertheless get some chance
to explore their bodies and other objects and individuals with their
hands, to move all their limbs, to try out their muscular equipment
in a variety of ways. Apparently this limited practice is sufficient
because there seems to be very little difference between Navaho and
white children in the ages at which motor skills are developed. With
both there is, of course, considerable individual variation.
Activity immediately after birth is much like that of white babies,
except that there is some evidence that hyperactive or "nervous"